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important implications for Panama, was received with only
lukewarm applause in the Isthmian press. The United
States Charge d* Affairs, Benjamin Muse, reported to the
State Department from Panama City:
The announcement . . . was given moderate publicity, and
cabled dispatches were published reporting statements on the
subject by Latin American diplomats in Washington, Buenos
Aires, and Mexico. Such items were presented in generally
friendly manner. No comments were made however by the
Panamanian newspapers themselves in editorials or special
articles.39
In view of past history Panama could scarcely avoid
a certain skepticism about apparent changes in North
American viewpoints. In 1930 the Republic's Minister of
Foreign Affairs still felt constrained to make a public pro-
nouncement that Panama would resist any further United
States attempts to expropriate lands under the guise of
requiring them for defense of the Canal if the Isthmian
government were not able to see the existence of such a
need.40
Because of the fact that the Isthmian state was so deeply
involved with the United States the effects of the Good
Neighbor policy were perhaps more far-reaching in
Panama than anywhere else. The slow drift of the Roose-
velt Administration toward acceptance of the long-
dreamed-of doctrine of absolute nonintervention was
watched with almost bated breath in Panama. At the
Seventh Conference of the American States in Montevideo
in 1933 the Panamanian delegates, J. D. Arosemena,
Eduardo E. Holguin, Oscar R. Muller, and Magfn Pons,41
shared the disappointment of many other Hispanic Ameri-
can statesmen when Secretary Hull's acceptance of non-
intervention was qualified by a reservation of North
American treaty rights of intervention. The broad conces-